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This  Louisiana  trapper  is  storing  the  musk  glands  of  the  muskrat  in  formal- 
dehyde solution  so  that  thereafter  the  musk  may  be  manufactured  into  delicate 
perfumes  for  milady's  pleasure.  Research  by  Conservation  technicians  proved 
recently  that  the  musk  glands  would  be  a  suitable  substitute  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfume  to  replace  a  product  which  formerly  came  from  China. 


Conservation  Project  Undertaken 

To  Restore  Food  And  Cover  For  Quail 


A  far  reaching  Conservation 
project  whose  object  is  to  restore 
adequate  food  and  cover  for  bob 
white  quail  on  farms  of  Louisiana 
is  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  Louisi- 
ana, it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Conservation  Commissioner  Joseph 
L.  MeHugh.  This  is  a  Pittman- 
Robertson  undertaking  and  the 
project  has  been  submitted  to  fed- 
eral authorities  for  approval.  The 
project  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Division, 
of  which  Major  James  Brown  is 
director. 

The  cost  of  the  project  is  esti- 
mated at  $18,549,  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  cost  to  be  supplied 
by  federal  funds  through  Pittman- 
Robertson.  The  work  will  be  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  Louisi- 
ana. Other  cooperating  agencies  to 
assist  in  the  work  will  be  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  De- 
partment and  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  of  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service. 


The  name  of  the  project  is  of- 
ficially known  as  Farm  Game 
Habitat  Improvement,  and  the  loca- 
tion where  the  work  is  to  be  under- 
taken includes  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  of  Louisiana,  namely: 
Dorcheat,  Saline,  D'Arbonne,  Upper 
West  Red,  Sabine,  Lower  West 
Red,  Calcasieu,  Dugdemona,  Lower 
East  Red,  Grand  Coteau  Ridge, 
Bogue  Chitto  Pearl,  Northeast,  and 
Feliciana. 

An  explanation  of  the  details  of 
the  project  is  found  in  the  plans 
and  specifications  as  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
is  in  charge  of  Pittman-Robertson 
funds,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Soil  Conservation  Districts  be- 
ing legal  subdivisions  of  the  State, 
and  governed  by  boards  of  five 
farmer  supervisors  who  must  own 
land  within  the  district,  and  are  in 
position  to  request  and  receive  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  and  from  any 
agency  or  individual  that  would 
help  in  furthering  the  land  use 
program  as  agreed  upon  for  a  par- 
ticular district. 

(Continued  to  page  S,  column  1) 


Conservation  Education  In  Schools 
One  Of  Department's  Major  Programs 


LARGEST  RAW 
FUR  PELT  SALE 
HELD  IN  STATE 

The  largest  raw  fur  pelt  sale  ever 
held  in  Louisiana  resulted  from  the 
second  auction  sale  of  pelts  taken 
from  state  owned  game  preserves 
which  was  held  at  Abbeville  Tues- 
day, February  2nd,  when  a  total  of 
$116,653.38  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  91,456  muskrat  pelts,  499 
mink  pelts,  585  raccoon  pelts  and 
5  otters. 

The  best  grade  of  muskrat  pelt 
brought  in  a  price  of  $1.38.  The 
best  grade  of  mink  brought  in  a 
price  of  $3.65,  the  best  grade  of 
raccoon  sold  for  $1.70,  and  the  best 
otter  brought  in  $6.80. 

This  was  the  second  auction  sale 
of  the  current  trapping  season,  and 
others  will  be  held  from  time  to 
time  during  the  current  season. 
The  first  sale  held  on  January  11th 
brought  in  a  total  of  $75,546.40. 

Pelts  sold  at  the  latest  auction 
sale  came  from  Marsh  Island,  State 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Rockfeller  Founda- 
tion, Pecan  Island  and  Grand  Che- 
nier. 

The  successful  bidders  were  Le- 
Blanc  and  Company,  John  Cutrone, 
T.  H.  Bergeron,  Delacroix  Corpora- 
tion and  Henry  Bernstein. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
pelts,  the  trappers  participating  in 
the  catch  get  65  per  cent  and  the 
State  receives  35  per  cent. 


STATE-WIDE    MINERAL 

HEARING  SLATED  FOR  FEB.  15 

The  Minerals  Division  will  hold  a 
state-wide  public  hearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th  at  the  Monteleone  Hotel 
in  New  Orleans  at  10  A.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  rela- 
tive to  market  demand  from  pro- 
ducers and  purchasers  of  crude 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  prepara- 
tory to  setting  oil  and  gas  well  and 
Field  allowables  for  the  sixty-one 
day  period  of  March  and  April,  1943. 


'  Considerable  recent  discussion 
has  developed  over  a  real  need  in 
the  Louisiana  schools  for  textbooks 
written  from  the  state's  angle,  that 
is  emphasizing  its  history,  re- 
sources, facilities  and  potentialities. 

The  problem  has  been  weighed  by 
the  state  board  of  education  for 
some  time  and  the  board  has  taken 
a  position  of  encouraging  writers 
to  prepare  material  for  textbooks 
on  state  history,  geography,  and  so 
forth. 

At  a  meeting  recently  of  a  com- 
mittee discussing  the  many  Louisi- 
ana land  utilization  problems,  it  was 
brought  out  that  if  the  story  of  the 
forest,  pasture  and  cultivation  prob- 
lems could  be  explained  to  youth  in 
his  formative  years,  he  would  be 
more  inclined  to  help  do  something 
about  it  in  later  years. 

"Why,  just  the  other  day  I  picked 
up  a  school  book  belonging  to  one 
of  my  children,"  Governor  Jones 
told  the  group,  "and  there  was  on 
one  page  a  picture  of  California 
redwood,  and  there  was  a  picture 
of  animals  common  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  but  there  was  nothing 
portraying  what  we  have  here  in 
Louisiana. 

"What  we  need  are  books  to  tell 
our  children  about  our  own  Louisi- 
ana wildlife,  our  fish,  game,  birds, 
trees  and  flowers,  and  our  minerals 
and  many  other  resources — what 
has  been  done  with  them  and  what 
remains  to  be  done." 

The  Governor  said  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  John  E.  Coxe 
already  is  working  at  the  problem 
of  developing  such  texts — one,  for 
instance,  to  be  the  work  done  in 
rebuilding  state  forests  and  in  con- 
serving remaining  timber  by  scien- 
tific cutting  and  fire  prevention. 

"We  don't  find  in  our  schools 
enough  emphasis  placed  on  Louisi- 
ana and  its  resources,"  Jones  con- 
tended. 

The  matter  of  textbooks  and  con- 
servation education  in  schools  has 
been  given  serious  attention  by  the 
Conservation   Department,   and   for 
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GUARD  OUR  RESOURCES 

Our  country  is  at  its  most  serious 
crossroad.  We  have  again  and  again 
been  tested  by  wars,  but  no  strug- 
gle has  ever  involved  such  poten- 
tialities for  the  destruction  of  the 
great  democratic  ideals  as  the 
present  one. 

Conservation  is  the  one  word  of 
the  day.  We  are  called  upon  to 
conserve  rubber,  petroleum,  food- 
stuffs, etc.  And  we  are  even  sal- 
vaging metals  and  other  materials 
that  we  have  long  thrown  aside. 

At  last  America  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  her  strength 
lies  in  her  natural  resources.  What 
is  even  more  important,  we  have 
been  forced  to  face  the  reality  that 
these  resources  are  not  inexhausti- 
ble. Ever  since  the  good  ship  May- 
flower disturbed  the  marine  life  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  Americans  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  exploitation 
of  this  land's  bountiful  resources. 
Our  native  ingenuity,  coupled  with 
rich  mineral  deposits,  seemingly 
endless  reservoirs  of  oil  and  gas, 
rushing  torrents  of  water,  forests 
that  extend  like  a  carpet  over  the 
land,  and  an  abundance  of  game 
and  fish  produced  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial blessings  that  bred  in  us  a 
conviction  that  we  possessed  an 
Aladdin's  lamp  which  at  our  com- 
mand would  never  fail  to  produce 
those  things  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  great  democracy — 
minerals,  timber,  water,  etc.  We  are 
beginning  to  see  the  degree  of  our 
illusion. 

It  is  true  that  our  scientists  have 
under  the  pressure  of  this  great 
emergency  blazed  new  trails  into 
recently  discovered  continents  of 
science,  but  let  us  remember  now 
and  forevermore  that  we  do  not 
hold  an  Aladdin's  lamp.  Our  re- 
sources are  not  inexhaustible. 

This  is  another  important  reason 
why  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  turn  down  the  application 
of  the  Tennessee  Gas  and  Trans- 
mission Company  to  build  a  gas 
pipeline  from  Southwest  Louisiana, 
because  as  has  been  pointed  out  in 
testimony  presented  by  Governor 
Sam  Jones  and  other  state  officials, 


such  proposed  natural  gas  line 
would  cause  a  critical  depletion  of 
Louisiana's  only  natural  power 
source  while  serving  areas  already 
supplied  abundantly  with  coal  and 
electric  power. 


THE  CHURCH  IN 

CONSERVATION 

The  article  by  the  Reverend 
Loren  Bowman  on  the  opposite 
page  opened  up  a  brand  new  line 
of  thought  for  us.  We  began  won- 
dering why  the  church  and  Sunday 
Schools  have  never  been  utilized 
to  help  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
conservation.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitting.  In  sermon  and  catechism 
there  could  be  no  more  eloquent 
testimony  to  God's  thoughtful- 
ness  for  all  living  things  than 
study  of  man's  part  in  nature's 
operations.  The  Bible  itself  is 
studded  with  good  conservation  pre- 
cepts. Thoughtfulness  for  wildlife 
welfare  is  Christian-like.  We  cer- 
tainly need  the  cooperation  of  the 
church  in  this  conservation  move- 
ment with  its  idea  of  a  good  earth 
and  whole-life  approach.  The  schools 
must,  indeed,  continue  their  part, 
too.  So  must  the  government,  and 
the  farmer,  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

The  world  is  changing — new  con- 
ditions are  coming — new  funda- 
mentals are  developing.  The  church 
will  lose  an  opportunity  if  it  does 
not  have  a  part  in  the  new  molding 
of  a  good  earth.  We  must  all  be 
"good  stewards." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
which  pastors  and  which  Sunday 
Schools  may  be  the  first  in  Louisi- 
ana to  align  themselves  with  this 
good  cause. 

Lest  there  be  sneering  at  this 
sentiment  on  the  grounds  that 
sportsmen  only  are  interested  in 
wildlife  conservation  and  that  all 
they  are  interested  in  is  their  game 
bags,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  there 
is  divine  approval  for  man  to  make 
good  use  of  beasts  and  birds  of  the 
field — if  the  foregoing  were  a  fact. 
However,  many  more  people  are 
interested  in  nature  study  and  out- 
door recreation,  as  such,  than  there 
are    of    mere    meat    hunters.     Con- 


servation has  a  fundamental  part  in 
the  new  world  setup,  never  doubt  it! 


REFLECTION  ON 

LOUISIANA  COOKING 

Newspapers    throughout    the    na- 
tion have  editorially  commented  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Conservation  De- 
partment  to   popularize   the  use  of 
the   muskrat   as    a   food.    The   fact 
that   Vice    President   Wallace    and 
other  Washington  dignitaries  tasted 
Louisiana    muskrat    and    liked     it 
raised  the  ire   of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press     who     editorially     took     the 
Michigan  delegation  to  task  for  fall- 
ing down  on  the  job.    Here  is  the 
editorial  in  the  Detroit  newspaper: 
"What's  this?  Louisiana  coax- 
ing Vice  President  Wallace  and 
Food  Administrator  Wickard  to 
eat   fricasseed    muskrat!     Will 
the  Old  Guard  at  Monroe  Piers 
please  rise  in  revolt?   Michigan 
made    the    muskrat    a    famous 
dish  for  gourmets   long  before 
Cadillac  barked  his  canoe  and 
his  shins  on  our  shore.    Michi- 
gan muskrat,  we  will  have  you 
know,  is  far  superior  to  either 
pheasant    or    quail.     We    doubt 
whether  anybody  in  the  whole 
state   of  Louisiana  knows  just 
how  to  cook  it.  We  feel  that  the 
entire    Michigan    delegation    in 
Congress  should  go  down  to  de- 
feat   at    the    next    election    for 
being  derelict  in  its  duty!" 
When  it  comes  to  cooking  musk- 
rat     or     anything    else,     Louisiana 
won't     take     any     back-talk     from 
Michigan  or  any  other  state.  Hasn't 
the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
heard     that    Louisiana    is    famous 
throughout  the  world  for  its  cook- 
ing?   And  here  is  another  little  im- 
portant item  that  the  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  may  not  know: 
In  1940 — Michigan  furnished  819,447 
muskrats  compared  to  6,432,065  for 
Louisiana  during  the  same  year. 


A  special  Minerals  hearing  upon 
the  application  of  the  Texas  Com- 
pany for  an  integration  order  in  the 
Paradis  Field,  St.  Charles  Parish, 
has  been  called  for  February  24th 
to  be  held  at  the  Monteleone  Hotel 
in  New  Orleans. 


CONSERVATION 

VIOLATIONS 

Among  other  features,  we  present 
in  this  issue  of  The  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist, tables  showing  the 
number  of  arrests  made  by  con- 
servation agents  during  the  past 
year,  and  likewise  a  table  showing 
a  record  of  conservation  cases  tried  i 
in  courts  in  the  various  parishes! 
during   1942. 

This  information  should  be  oft 
particular  interest  to  sportsmen's 
clubs  and  conservationists  in  the- 
various  parishes  who  have  beeni 
requesting  information  on  the  dis- 
position of  conservation  cases  ini 
their  parishes. 

The  record  tells  a  story  which  i 
should  be  of  interest  and  benefit  toi 
all  conservation  organizations  ini 
the  state. 


COMMISSIONER  MAKES 
FOUR  TALKS  IN  NORTH- 
EAST  LOUISIANA 

Conservation  Commissioner  Jo- 
seph L.  McHugh  brought  a  message 
on  the  importance  of  conservation- 
in  war  time  to  civic  clubs  andi 
organizations  in  three  Northeast: 
Louisiana  communities  during  the: 
latter  part  of  January. 

On  Tuesday,  January  26th,  he; 
addressed  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Bas- 
trop. On  the  following  day  he  spoke 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Monroe, 
and  on  Thursday,  January  2Sth,  he  I 
addressed  a  group  of  business  and 
professional  men  at  Ruston.  While 
in  Monroe,  Mr.  McHugh  also  de- 
livered an  address  over  the  radio  j 
station   KMLB. 

The  subject  of  his  talks  was  "The 
Importance  of  Conservation  in  War 
time." 


Louisiana's  hunting  season  for 
quail  will  end  on  February  20th. 
The  season  on  rabbits  will  end  on 
February  28th.  The  season  on  alL 
other  game  is  ended. 


U.  S.  O.  representatives  brought  15 
groups  of  service  men  to  visit  ex- 
hibits in  the  Conservation  Museum 
during  the  month  of  January  and 
these  totaled  4,035  people. 


LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST 


THE  CHURCH    and  CONSERVATION 


Good   Husbandry:   Our  Mutual   Task 


Gradually  we  are  turning  to  the 
constructive  view  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources.  The 
first  notes  sounded  in  this  move- 
ment were  warnings  that  we  must 
conserve  or  perish.  Undoubtedly 
these  notes  were  needed  to  get  the 
movement  under  way — but  they 
should  be  loked  upon  as  the  pre- 
lude only.  The  major  composition  is 
yet  to  be  played.  And  the  harmony 
of  the  composition  is  based  upon 
the  positive,  constructive  concept 
of  good  husbandry.  To  save  what 
we  have  is  important,  yes.  But  it 
is  infinitely  more  important  to  re- 
store natural  balances  so  that  crea- 
tivity and  multiplicity  of  our 
resources  may  take  place  in  normal 
fashion. 

Our  chief  danger  lies  in  the  temp- 
tation to  isolate  the  problem.  We 
need  constantly  to  remind  ourseves 
that  the  history  of  our  world  re- 
veals the  demand  for  practices  of 
good  husbandry  in  every  field  of 
endeavor.  This  position,  creative 
attitude  now  dominates  many  of 
our  areas  of  thought.  In  medicine, 
the  physician  attempts  to  create 
and  to  restore  the  natural  balances 
in  the  body  so  that  healing  and 
growth  can  take  place.  This  is  good 
husbandry.  In  science,  the  idea  of 
good  husbandry  is  characterized  in 
the  concept  of  emergent  evolution. 
In  psychology,  good  husbandry  is 
not  expressed  in  the  tearing  down 
process  of  the  psychoanalyst  but  in 
finding  a  new  center  of  life  around 
which  the  patient's  various  inter- 
ests may  be  integrated.  In  religion, 
it  is  not  good  husbandry  to  spend 
all  our  energy  throwing  up  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  institution  or 
the  status  quo.  It  is  good  hus- 
bandry to  nuture  religion  so  that 
it  functions  naturally  as  the  grow- 
ing edge  of  our  social  consciousness 
and  the  expanding  nucleus  of  our 
spiritual  frontiers.  In  short,  good 
husbandry  entails  the  wise  use  of 
all  of  life's  resources.  But  it  im- 
plies, also,  that  we  have  the  respon- 
siblity  of  maintaining  a  state  of 
health  in  which  balance,  growth, 
and  multiplication  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  life.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  Bible  is  strong  in  its 
emphasis  upon  the  duties  of  a 
steward,  a  husband-man,  and  a  vine- 
dresser. These  charges  are  not  made 
just  to  those  who  teach  and  preach 
— they  are  made  to  all  men. 

The  time  is  here  when  all  of  us 
need  to  join  hands.  Good  hus- 
bandry of  wildlife — yes,  of  all  our 
resources — is  our  mutual  task. 
Professional  men  of  the  universities 


can  furnish  the  technicians,  the 
laboratories,  and  the  data.  Laymen 
from  the  farm  can  fulfill  those  find- 
ings by  setting  the  stage  so  nature 
can  do  her  normal  work.  All  of  us 
can  help  create  an  atmosphere  that 
is  pregrant  with  the  spirit  of  good 
husbandry. 

There  is  a  dangerously  thin  line 
between  the  secular  and  the  spir- 
itual. The  value  of  a  man's  life 
cannot  be  computed.  But  the  atti- 
tude which  one  takes  toward  his 
life  is  often  reflected  in  the  attitude 
he  takes  toward  his  environment. 
A  person  seldom  exercises  care 
with  his  resources  without  being 
concerned  about  himself.  It  may 
happen  occasionally.  Yet  many  try 
to  tell  us  that  good  stewards  of 
personal  talents  may  let  their  soil 
wash  away  or  allow  wildlife  around 
them  to  disappear.  And  still  they 
insist  upon  being  called  good  hus- 
band-men! 

There  is  a  fallacy  somewhere  in 
this  structure  of  thought.  It  is  my 
conviction,  therefore,  that  we  need 
the  coperation  of  the  church  in  this 
conservation  movement  .  An  en- 
lightened church  can  make  the 
concept  of  good  husbandry  an  in- 
tegral element  in  the  basic  view- 
point of  persons.  The  church  has 
the  necessary  historical  background. 
It  has  the  idea  of  a  good  earth.  It 
has  the  whole-life  approach. 

The  task  before  us  must  be 
shared.  The  schools  must  continue 
their  work — and  they  must  do  more 
than  chant  "Fifth  Avenue  to  the 
Farm."  The  government  must  con- 
tinue its  help.  It  must  do  more  than 
lament  about  a  declining  popula- 
tion; it  must  do  more  than  pay  for 
unraised  products.  The  farmer  must 
continue  to  help.  He  must  do  more 
than  kill  the  pests  and  prevent  the 
gullies — he  must  join  actively  in 
the  restoration  of  natural  balances. 
The  church  must  be  brought  into 
the  picture.  As  it  meets  to  sing, 
"God  who  toucheth  earth  with 
beauty,  make  me  lovely  too,"  it 
must  proclaim  also  the  divine  obli- 
gation resting  upon  all  men  to  be 
good  stewards. 

The  practices  of  good  husbandry 
constitute  our  hope  for  tomorrow. 
As  we  plan  a  program  of  our  wild- 
life, we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
arranging  sectional  habitats  that 
encourage  natural  productivity  and 
provide  for  normal  growth.  Arti- 
ficially controlled  production  ought 
to  give  way  to  controlled  environ- 
ment where  balances  in  nature 
induce  normal  growth  of  the  respec- 
tive species.   The  natural  processes 


of  nature  can  far  outdo  us!  Our 
hope  is  in  discovering  the  natural 
balances  and  in  restoring  them. 
This  is  our  common  goal.  If  we 
fail  to  take  it  seriously,  abundant 
living  will  be  an  utter  impossibility 
tomorrow.  Keep  on  cash-cropping 
and  pests  will  consume  the  plant 
life  left  after  drought  and  flood 
have  wrought  their  havoc.  Keep  on 
with  our  indiscriminate  industriali- 
zation and  animal  life  is  seriously 
threatened.  For  tractors,  trucks, 
tanks — to  say  nothing  of  polluted 
streams — do  little  in  preserving  the 
balances  essential  to  vigorous  ani- 
mal life.  Good  husbandry  is  our 
common  goal  if  we  are  to  face  the 
future  with  any  hope  of  abundant 
living. 


Division  of 
Forestry  Holds 
Training  School 

The  Division  of  Forestry  held  a 
forest  fire  control  school  in  Ham- 
mond, Jan.  21st  through  the  24th. 
The  school  was  held  in  the  Casa  de 
Fresa  Hotel  under  the  direction  of 
State  Forester  M.  H.  Anderson. 
Assisting  in  the  instruction  was  C. 
S.  Herrick,  Jr.,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  who  has  been  assigned  to 
the  State  Division  of  Forestry  for 
training  purposes.  Personnel  pres- 
ent included  Assistant  Foresters  E. 
J.  Mead  and  W.  M.  Palmer,  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  G.  M.  Ed- 
wards and  George  Owens,  District 
Foresters  W.  H.  Henderson,  Max- 
well Chesson,  R.  E.  Prestridge  and 
John  F.  Harrison,  Lecturer  H.  L. 
McKnight,  Assistant  District  For- 
ester W.  F.  Starns  and  District 
Rangers  Dave  Porche,  Wesley  Mil- 
ton, Bob  Knight  and  Venton  Black- 
well. 

This  school  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  training  all  personnel  in 
all  types  of  methods  used  in  fire 
prevention     and     control. 

The  enormous  turnover  in  person- 
nel, due  to  men  being  inducted  into 
the  Armed  forces  and  also  to  the 
large  amount  of  defense  work  avail- 
able, makes  it  necessary  for  the 
Division  to  continually  carry  on  a 
training  program  of  this  kind.  The 
men  who  "graduated"  from '.  the 
Hammond  school  will  hold  training 
schools  in  the  various  parishes  in 
which  the  Division  operates.  Vol- 
unteer Forest  Fire  Fighters,  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  Parish 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  will  be 
given  training  in  this  work  at  these 
schools. 


Library  Commission 
Aids  Conservation 
Program 

Conservation  of  Louisiana's  re- 
sources may  seem  far  removed  from 
books  and  libraries  but  the  Louisi- 
ana Library  Commission  during  the 
past  year  supplied  considerable  in- 
formation on  various  phases  of 
conservation  to  citizens  from  all 
sections   of   the   state. 

Utilizing  newspaper  articles,  bul- 
letins and  periodicals,  the  commis- 
sion answered  numerous  requests 
for  information  on  practically  every 
one  of  the  state's  resources,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  execu- 
tive secretary.  ■  These  requests 
ranged  all  the  way  from  stream 
pollution  and  its  prevention  to  data 
on  planting  Louisiana  iris. 

In  addition  the  commission  ar- 
ranged a  special  display  on  Louisi- 
ana resources  which  attracted  much 
attention  from  Louisianians  as  well 
as  visitors  from  other  states.  Pic- 
tures of  mines,  both  salt  and  sul- 
phur, forests,  trapping  centers  and 
similar  subjects  were  arranged  on 
wall  board  for  a  background.  Sam- 
ples of  rice,  sulphur,  salt  and  other 
products  as  well  as  bulletins  and 
books  giving  information  on  the 
state's  resources  made  up  the  ex- 
hibit which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  commission  was  called  upon 
to  provide  material  on  prevention 
of  stream  pollution  and  effects  of 
various  chemicals  in  streams  for 
lawyers  handling  a  suit  on  stream 
pollution. 


Oyster  Survey 
Under  Way  in 
Sister  Lake 

Accompanied  by  committees  rep- 
resenting the  steam  oyster  packing 
industry  and  the  raw  oyster  indus- 
try of  Terrebonne  Parish,  James 
N.  McConnell,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Oysters  and  Water  Bottoms, 
recently  made  a  dredging  and  tong- 
ing  survey  of  the  Conservation  De- 
partment's seed  oyster  reservation, 
Sister  Lake. 

Following  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oyster  industry 
held  in  Houma,  it  was  agreed  that 
a  further  survey  of  Sister  Lake 
would  be  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation, 
to  be  assisted  by  representatives  of 
the  packers  and  raw  shop  interests, 
and  that  a  further  report  on  the 
results  of  the  survey  be  made  at 
a  later  date. 


A  total  of  12,483  people  visited 
the  Conservation  Museum  during 
the  month  of  January. 


Films  were  sent  to  36  schools  in 
the  state  during  the  past  month, 
and  five  schools  visited  the  museum 
to  view  films  and  listen  to  conser- 
vation lectures. 
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JANUARY  ARRESTS   MADE 

IN  27   PARISHES   OF   STATE 

Assumption 8 

Bienville 1 

Caddo    1 

Calcasieu   1 

Caldwell 1 

Cameron 6 

DeSoto    5 

East  Baton  Rouge 6 

Bast   Carroll 2 

Evangeline 2 

Iberia    4 

Iberville   2 

Jefferson    9 

Lafourche 2 

Madison   2 

Morehouse G 

Natchitoches 4 

Orleans 11 

Plaquemines   1 

Pointe   Coupee 3 

Rapides 2 

St.  Bernard 2 

St.  Charles    1 

St.  James 13 

St.  John 1 

St.  Landry    1 

Tangipahoa  4 

Total  101 


TOTAL  OF  101   CONSERVATION 
ARRESTS  MADE  IN  JANUARY 

The  101  persons  arrested  during 
the  month  of  January  were  booked 
on    the    following    charges    of    con- 
servation violations: 
Possessing  TJndersize  Commer- 
cial Pish 6 

Possessing  Undersize  Shrimp 4 

Hunting  Without  License 6 

Hunting  at  Night 20 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun.  8 
Hunting    Migratory    Waterfowl 

Out  of  Season 6 

Hunting  on  State  Preserves 4 

Hunting  Deer  Out  of  Season 14 

Hunting  and  Killing  Doe  Deer.  1 

Trapping  Without  License 10 

Trapping  Out  of  Season 2 

Killing     Pur-Bearing     Animals 

With  Gun 5 

Hunting  Without  Federal  Stamp  2 

Hunting  Snipe 5 

Hunting  Grebe 1 

Hunting  Ducks  From  Motorboat  7 

Total   101 


AGENTS   PARTICIPATING   IN 

ARRESTS   DURING  JANUARY 


The  following  Conservation  agents 
and  rangers  participated  in  arrests 


made  during  the  month  of  January: 

Clifton  Andrus,  J.  W.  Bates,  An- 

gelo   Benandi,    Levert    H.    Bird,    A. 

B.  Burns,  John  Busalacchi,  Ernest 
Coats,  Wilton  Decuir,  Tom  C.  Duck, 

C.  W.  Elam,  D.  L.  Farrar,  John  W. 
Gilbert,  Allen  Hawsey,  Lesma 
Hebert,  Clarence  Hood,  Shirley  Jou- 
bert,  R.  D.  Landry,  Buckner  P.  Le 
Blanc,  Waldon  Le  Blanc,  T.  E.  Min- 
ton,  Samuel  J.  Nunez,  Chas.  J. 
Olano,  H.  A.  Pipes,  Robert  J.  Per- 
tuis,  Cliff  W.  Reeves,  Gordy  Simon, 
Lawrence  Sintes,  Frank  Trocchiano, 
Earl  Vaught,  Paul  Voitier,  Hector 
Waguespack,  L.  C.  Weaver,  Law- 
rence Madere. 


AGENTS    PARTICIPATING 

IN   ARRESTS   FOR   1942 

Avery  Abshire,  Clifton  C.  Ardoin, 
J.  W.  Bates,  Angelo  Benandi,  Levert 
H.  Bird,  Chas.  J.  Boudreaux,  Lionel 
Broussard,  A.  B.  Burns,  John  Busa- 
lacchi, Fred  J.  Carpenter,  Arjie  J. 
Chatelain,  Sam  J.  Chaze,  Ernest 
Coats,  Mark  B.  Cooper,  Wilton 
Decuir,  G.  W.  DeLoach,  Tom  C. 
Duck,  W.  W|  Egan,  C.  W.  Elam, 
John  W.  Elliott,  W.  J.  Erickson, 
Marvin  J.  Fallin,  D.  L.  Farrar,  Jno. 
W.  Foolkes,  T.  H.  Forman,  Jr., 
Fremont  Fuselier,  John  W.  Gilbert. 

H.  L.  Harper,  Allen  Hawsey,  E. 
B.  Head,  Lesma  Hebert,  Clarence 
Hood,  P.  F.  Huddleston,  W.  F.  Jef- 
ferson, Volidia  Jones,  Shirley  Jou- 
bert,  R.  I.  Kennedy,  Jessie  Laird, 
Robert  D.  Landry,  B.  P.  LeBlanc, 
J.  C.  LeBlanc,  Weldon  LeBlanc, 
Loree  LeBleu,  W.  A.  Lee,  W.  J. 
McCauley,  J.  V.  McConnell,  J.  R. 
McFerrin,  Lawrence  Madere,  Ben 
Mayeaux,  T.  E.  Minton. 

Earl  Nugent,  Sam  J.  Nunez,  Chas. 
Olano,  James  Parker,  W.  C.  Percy, 
Robert  J.  Pertuis,  J.  A.  Pipes,  W. 
J.  Plattsmier,  Prank  Ragas,  P.  S. 
Reardon,  Cliff  Reeves,  C.  L.  Russell, 
Gordy  Simon,  Lawrence  Sintes, 
Jack  Stanfield,  T.  W.  Stewart,  A. 
D.  Swayze,  Oliver  Tauton,  Frank 
Trocchiano,  Earl  Vaught,  Whitney 
Vincent,  Paul  Voitier,  Hector 
Waguespack,  L.  C.  Weaver,  A.  H. 
Willett,  Elton  Williams,  J.  W.  Wolf- 
ley.    Total  number  of  agents,  77. 


Three  exhibits  were  set  up  in 
New  Orleans  schools  during  the 
past  month,  and  a  special  pamphlet 
on  forestry  was  mailed  to  all 
schools  in  the  state. 


NUMBER    OF   ARRESTS    MADE    IN    EACH    PARISH 
IN  THE  STATE   DURING  THE  YEAR  1942 


PARISH  NO. 

Acadia    7 

Ascension 2 

Assumption   27 

Avoyelles   27 

Beauregard    2 

Bienville 11 

Bossier    8 

Caddo    11 

Calcasieu    11 

Caldwell   2 

Cameron 15 

Catahoula G 

Claiborne   15 

Concordia 36 

DeSoto    5 

East  Baton   Rouge 15 

East  Carroll 46 

Evangeline 11 

Franklin 9 

Grant 4 

Iberia 4 

Iberville    45 

Jackson 10 

Jefferson    10 

Jefferson  Davis 1 

Lafayette  7 

Lafourche 30 

LaSalle  1 

Lincoln  7 

Livingston   14 

Madison    38 

Number  of  Parishes — 62 


PARISH  NO 

Morehouse   l; 

Natchitoches  i 

Orleans 2( 

Ouachita 2S 

Plaquemine    5! 

Pointe  Coupee ! 

Rapides 2! 

Red  River < 

Richland i 

Sabine : 

S.  Bernard li 

St.  Charles    1! 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John   li 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin    1 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany    55 

Tangipahoa   1 

Tensas 2 

Terrebonne    21 

Union    

Vermilion 2( 

Vernon    

Washington 

Webster    3: 

West  Baton  Rouge 

West  Carroll l: 

West  Feliciana 

Winn  


Total 923 


TYPES  OF  CONSERVATION  VIOLATIONS   DURING  1942 
DEFENDANT  CHARGED  WITH 


NO 


Angling  Without  License 

Possessing  Undersized  Game  Fish 2!' 

Possessing  Over  Legal  Limit  Game  Fish li, 

Spearing  Game  Fish 

Seining  Game  Fish 3j 

Commercial  Fishing  Without  License 60 

Possessing  Undersized  Commercial  Fish 14 

Commercial  Fishing  With  Illegal  Tackle 

Possessing  Undersized  Shrimp 3 

Dredging  Oysters  on  State  Reef 

Dredging  Oysters  on  Private  Bedding  Ground 1 

Pollution  of  Streams — Killing  Fish 

Hunting  Without  License 6lf 

Hunting  at  Night 7: 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun 2J 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl  Without  License It 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl  Before  Sunrise  and  After  Sunset 7< 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl  Out  of  Season 40 

Having  Over  Limit  of  Migratory  Waterfowl 

Hunting  Doves  Out  of  Season 52 

Possessing  Doves  Over  the  Limit i 

Killing  Song  Birds S 

Hunting  on  State  Preserves 2C 

Hunting  Deer  on  State  Preserves : 1( 

Hunting  Deer  Out  of  Season 4* 

Hunting  and  Killing  Doe  Deer 30 

Hunting  Quail  Out  of  Season I 

Hunting  Rabbits  Out  of  Season 22 

Hunting  Squirrels  Out  of  Season 96 

Possessing  Over  the  Limit  of  Quail ] 

Possessing  Over  the  Limit  of  Squirrels J 

Trapping  Without  License 1£ 

Trapping  Out  of  Season lr< 

Killing  Fur  Bearing  Animals  With  Gun 0 

Trapping  on  State  Preserves E 

Failure  to  File  Severance  Tax  Affidavit i 

Total 92E 
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Five 


DISPOSITION  OF  CONSERVA- 
TION VIOLATIONS  IN  COURTS 
DURING  1942  SHOWN  BY 
PARISHES 

ACADIA 

None. 
ALLEN 

None. 
ASCENSION 

None. 
ASSUMPTION 

8  Paid  Pines  of  15.00. 
AVOYELLES 

11  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00  and  Cost. 
BEAUREGARD 

None. 
BIENVILLE 

1  Charge  Withdrawn. 

4  Paid  $10.00  and  Cost. 
BOSSIER 

2  Forfeited  Bonds  of  $10.00. 

3  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00. 
3ADDO 

3  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost 
1  Paid  Fine     of  $15.00  and  Cost 

CALCASIEU 

4  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00  and  Cost 

1  Paid  Fine     of     $9.70  and  Cost 
CALDWELL 

None. 
CAMERON 

3  Paid  $10.00  and  Cost. 

2  Paid  $19.25. 
UATAHOULA 

None. 

:laiborne 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 
DONCORDIA 

1  Forfeited  $25.00  Bond. 

1  Paid  $50.00  and  Cost. 
DE  SOTO 

None. 
3.  BATON  ROUGE 

4  Guilty  Sentences   Suspended. 
1  Paid  $10.00  Fine. 

1  CARROLL 
6  Paid  $25.00  and  Cost. 

3  Paid  $25.00  and  Cost. 

9  Paid  $12.00  Fines. 
3 — No  Action. 

1  FELICIANA 

None. 
5VANGELINE 

1  Guilty  Sentence.  Suspended. 
FRANKLIN 

1  Paid  $25.00  Fine  and  Cost. 
JRANT 

2  Paid  $50.00  Fine  and  Cost. 
BERIA 

None. 
BERVILLE 

1  Fine  of  $25.00   Suspended. 
ACKSON 

1  Paid  $50.00  Fine. 

3  Paid  $36.50  Fine. 
1  Paid  $25.00  Fine. 

1  Paid  $11.50  Fine. 
EFFERSON 

3  Placed  on  4  Months'  Probation. 
EFFERSON  DAVIS 

None. 
.iAFAYETTE 

None. 
.AFOURCHE 

3  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost, 
and  5  Days  in  Jail. 

2  Paid  Fines  of  $25,000  and  Cost, 
Less  $15.00  for  Good  Behavior. 

2  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 


LA  SALLE 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $50.00. 
LINCOLN 

4  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost, 
LIVINGSTON 

5  Found  Guilty  as  Charged. 
MADISON 

24  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 
2  Found  Not  Guilty. 
MOREHOUSE 

1  Paid  Fine     of  $50.00  and  Cost. 

4  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00. 
NATCHITOCHES 

1  Forfeited  $15.00  Bond. 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 
OUACHITA 

2  Paid  $10.00  and  Cost. 
2  Paid  $25.00  and  Cost. 

PLAQUEMINES 

None. 
POINTE  COUPEE 

2  Paid  $25.00  Fines  and  Cost. 
RAPIDES 

3  Paid  Fines  of     $5.00  and  Cost. 

3  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 
1  Forfeited  Bond  of  $60.00. 

1  Paid  $10.00  Fine  and  Cost. 
RED  RIVER 

None. 
RICHLAND 

1  Paid  Fine     of  $27.50  and  Cost. 

2  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00  and  Cost. 
SABINE 

1  Paid  $25.00  Fine  and  Cost. 
ST.  BERNARD 

2  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00. 
1  Paid  Fine     of  $25.00. 

ST.  CHARLES 
1   Fine   of   $10.00— Sentence   Sus- 
pended. 

4  Fined     $25.00 — Sentence     Sus- 
pended. 

ST.  HELENA 

4  Found  Guilty  as  Charged. 
ST.  JAMES 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $10.00. 
ST.  JOHN 

9     Fined     $25.00 — Sentence     Sus- 
pended. 
ST.  LANDRY 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $50.00. 

1  Sentenced  5  Days  in  Jail — Sen- 
tence  Suspended. 
ST.  MARTIN 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $15.00. 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $25.00. 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $50.00. 
ST.  MARY 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $15.00  and  Cost. 
ST.  TAMMANY 

1  Paid  Fine    of  $10.00. 

1  Paid  Fine     of     $2.50. 

2  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and   Cost. 
TANGIPAHOA 

6  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 
TENSAS 

7  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 

3  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00  and  Cost. 
TERREBONNE 

1  Paid  Fine     of  $60.00  and  Cost. 
6  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 

1  Paid  Fine     of  $15.00  and  Cost. 
3  Paid  Fines  of  $10.00  and  Cost. 

2  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00. 
UNION 

5  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost. 
VERMILION 

1  Paid  Fine  of  $50.00. 
VERNON 
None. 


WASHINGTON 

None. 
WEBSTER 

5  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost 
W.  BATON  ROUGE 

5  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost 
WEST  CARROLL 

7  Paid  Fines  of  $25.00  and  Cost 
W.  FELICIANA 

None. 
WINN 

None. 


Wildlife  Refuge 
To  Be  Explored 
For  Oil 

One  of  the  largest  tracts  of  land 
in  the  state  still  unexplored  for  oil 
is  to  be  offered  for  public  bidding 
February  11  when  the  state  mineral 
board  will  receive  bids  on  the 
S5,000-acre  Rockefeller  Refuge  and 
Game  Reserve  located  in  Cameron 
and  Vermilion  parishes. 

Members  of  the  board  have 
worked  for  months  getting  the  mat- 
ter in  order  so  that  it  might  be 
legally  and  properly  offered  to  pros- 
pective oil  companies  who  may  wish 
to  explore  it  geophysically. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
serve was  originally  a  donation  to 
the  state  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  therefore  subject 
to  limitations  and  restrictions  as  lo 
possible  oil  development  the  task 
presented  many  legal  knots. 

It  was  explained  that  because  of 
the  large  tract  having  been  donated 
to  the  state  any  infringement  on  the 
terms  of  the  donation  would  result 
in  the  land  reverting  back  to  its 
original  owners.  It  was  also  stated 
that  though  the  tract  became  state 
owned  in  1920  and  has  therefore 
been  state  property  for  22  years  no 
attempt  to  lease  it  has  been  made 
until  now.  Many  companies  have 
requested  that  something  be  done, 
however,  to  make  it  available  to  the 
industry  for  exploration  and  possi- 
ble development  and  it  is  in  re- 
sponse to  this  frequent  request  that 
the  property  is  now  being  offered. 

Because  of  the  unusual  nature  of 
the  offering  of  this  tract  the  min- 
eral board  has  departed  from  its 
usual  procedure  in  several  ways,  a 
principal  change  being  that  where- 
as the  state  normally  grants  ex- 
ploration permits  on  its  land  free 
of  charge  to  encourage  development 
it  is  this  time  calling  on  the  com- 
panies to  bid  for  the  privilege. 

A  100-day  exploration  clause  has 
been  inserted  in  the  contract  dur- 
ing which  time  the  successful  bidder 
is  to  explore  the  total  85,000  acres. 

The  period  during  which  the  sur- 
vey is  to  be  conducted  is  restricted 
to  100  days  starting  March  1  as  this 
has  been  decided  as  being  the  pe- 
riod in  which  less  harm  from  dis- 
turbance will  result  to  the  wildlife 
in  the  preserve. 

The  mineral  board  was  also  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  that 
ultimately  production  might  be 
established  somewhere  in  the  area 


and  a  list  of  restrictions  on  the 
manner  in  which  this  must  be  con- 
ducted is  also  incorporated  in  the 
contract. 

Because  of  statutes  in  existence 
already  prohibiting  the  leasing  of 
tracts  in  excess  of  5,000  acres  that 
are  owned  by  the  state,  it  was 
specifically  stated  that  the  awarding 
of  exploration  permission  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  is  solely  for  geophysical 
work.  Thereafter,  the  board  will 
again  advertise  a  total  of  four 
leases  comprising  5,000  acres  each 
to  be  located  anywhere  the  bidder 
wishes  to  locate  them  and  at  that 
time  a  standard  lease  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  cited  will 
be  entered  into. 


First  Class  of 
Forest  Fire 
Fighters  Graduate 

To  St.  Helena  Parish  goes  the 
honor  of  graduating  the  first  class 
of  Volunteer  Forest  Fire  Fighters. 
The  FFFS  is  organized  under  the 
Officie  of  Civilian  Defense  and  is 
to  be  used  to  protect  the  rural 
area  from  fires  in  case  of  sabotage 
or  direct  attack  by  the  enemy. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  15 
graduates  on  the  night  of  December 
18th  by  State  Forester  M.  H.  Ander- 
son who  is  also  acting  as  State 
Coordinator  for  this  Service. 

Before  a  crowd  of  125  people, 
Matt  Fruge,  Assistant  State  Coor- 
dinator of  the  OCD  office,  told  of 
the  workings  of  the  Civilian  Defense 
organization,  explaining  that  all 
citizens  of  this  State  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  keeping  our 
country  free. 

District  Forester  W.  H.  Hender- 
son was  in  charge  of  organizing  and 
instructing  the  volnnteers.  He  was 
assisted  by  John  Vernon,  Educa- 
tional Assistant  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry. 

Listed  below  is  a  list  of  those 
receiving  certificates  and  arm  bands 
certifying  that  they  have  completed 
the  course  as  prescribed: 

Robert  Willie,  Mrs.  Willie  Mae 
Dykes,  Mrs.  Nita  Oden  Lisenby, 
Miss  Gloria  Fay  Willie,  Miss  Esther 
Annie  Willie,  Miss  Betty  Ruth  Ses- 
sion, Miss  Kathleen  Delnia  King, 
Miss  Alberta  Lelia  King,  Miss  Irene 
Delia  King,  Lawson  J.  King,  Mrs. 
Sadie  Angeline  Johnson,  Ben  Stokes, 
Miss  Jacqueline  Rose  Brecheen, 
Mrs.  Beth  Rashury  Bruheen,  Mrs. 
Mollie  Easley  Chandler. 


Despite  the  fact  that  Louisiana 
produces  47  per  cent  of  all  the 
muskrat  in  the  nation,  Maryland, 
strangely  enough,  is  considered  the 
muskrat  market  of  the  nation.  Last 
year  muskrat  or  "marsh  hare,"  as 
they  call  it,  sold  on  the  market  in 
Baltimore  for  15c  each.  This  year 
the  season  opened  at  25c,  several 
weeks  ago  it  went  up  to  35c  and 
now  muskrat  is  selling  for  50c,  and 
they  can't  get  enough  to  meet  the 
demand  in  that  city. 
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Gas  Pipe  Line  In  Louisiana  Is  Opposed 


Governor  Presents 
Testimony  at 
Nashville  Hearing 

Governor  Sam  Jones  tesitfied  be- 
fore the  federal  power  commission 
that  it  was  uneconomic  to  use 
natural  gas  as  a  common  fuel  when 
the  limited  gas  supplies  hold  so 
many  future  possibilities  in  chem- 
istry in  making  synthetic  rubber, 
plastics  and  similarly  valuable  com- 
positions. 

Louisiana's  chief  executive  spoke 
in  opposition  to  a  proposal  to  build 
a  multi-million  dollar  pipeline  from 
South  Louisiana  gas  fields  to  serve 
industrial  plants  and  domestic  needs 
in  the  Tennessee-Alabama  area.  The 
power  commission  has  been  hearing 
evidence  for  a  week  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Gas  and  Transmission  Com- 
pany, Incorporated's  application  for 
permission  to  build  the  line. 

Jones  quoted  from  the  1940  report 
to  congress  of  the  power  commis- 
sion itself  saying  that  general  use 
of  natural  gas  under  boilers  for 
production  of  steam  is  "under  most 
circumstances  of  very  questionable 
economy." 

"The  production  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber in  laboratories  has  been  in 
process  for  a  decade  or  more,"  Jones 
said.  "Today  both  governmental 
and  private  agencies  are  feverishly 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  plants 
for  commercial  production. 

"The  hydrocarbons  present  in  nat- 
ural gas  offer  a  preferred  material 
for  this  synthetic  product.  No  man 
knows  when,  if  ever,  we  shall  go 
back  to  the  use  of  the  natural  raw 
rubber,  and  it  seems  an  economic 
absurdity,  to  say  the  least,  to  trans- 
port our  natural  gas  to  areas  al- 
ready bountifully  supplied  with  a 
fuel  (coal)  that  for  years  has  satis- 
factorily served  its  purpose,  to 
generate  steam  or  to  heat  homes 
and   offices   and   public   buildings." 

The  governor  listed  figures  show- 
ing that  estimated  coal  reserves 
promise  a  supply  to  last  for  several 
thousands  years  but  natural  gas 
reserves  have  a  prospective  supply 
of  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  more. 
He  said  coal  reserves  comprise 
about  57  per  cent  of  the  heat  poten- 
tiality of  the  nation's  entire  mineral 
supply  while  gas  reserves  comprise 
only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Jones  pointed  out  that  Louisiana 
has  a  low  rate  of  per  capita  wealth 
and  is  almost  unique  among  the 
states  in  that  gas  is  its  only  source 
of  power,  having  no  coal  deposits 
or  existing  waterpower  develop- 
ment. 

He  said  more  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates  would  "revo- 
lutionize the  economy  of  the  South" 
by  enabling  factories  to  be  located 
here  to  process  raw  materials  now 
shipped  to  the  eastern  industrial 
area. 


Above  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  two 
aerated  fish  rescue  trucks  used  by  the 
Division  of  Fisheries  in  transferring 
fish  from  borrow  pits  to  more  accessi- 
ble fishing   streams. 


Fishing  Can 
Help  Solve 
Food  Needs 


Louisiana's  Conservation  Depart- 
ment wants  sportsmen  this  year  to 
fish  for  victory  as  well  as  for  fun. 

Working  with  the  United  States 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Louisi- 
ana' Conservation  Department  has 
joined  with  the  federal  bureau  in 
issuing  a  joint  communique  to 
fishermen  telling  them  how  they 
can  help  with  the  increasingly  seri- 
ous food  problem. 

"Food  is  becoming  as  important 
as  bullets  in  the  war  program,"  the 
communique  states. 

The  crux  of  the  communique 
issued  by  the  federal  bureau  was 
that  salt  water  fishermen  from  the 
tip  of  Maine  to  the  Florida  Keys 
annually  catch  more  fish  than  they 
can  use.  This  surplus  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  fish  a  year  had  been 
wasted  in  the  past,  the  wildlife 
service  states,  and  continued  waste 
is  inconsistent  with  the  present 
food  scarcity.  However,  with  the 
rationing  of  meat  and  other  essen- 
tial foodstuffs  just  ahead,  conserva- 
tion officials  remind  sportsmen  that 
"all  edible  fishes  should  be  con- 
signed to  food  channels." 

"Temptation  to  waste  any  fish 
caught  for  sport  can  be  eliminated 
by  providing  means  for  utilizing  the 
the  entire  catch. 

"The  time  to  plan  is  now!" 

Salvaging  of  the  perishable  fish 
cannot  be  handled  like  the  scrap 
metal  or  rubber  drives,  hence  spe- 
cial arrangements  must  be  made  in 
advance.  To  insure  proper  handling 
of  the  surplus  fish,  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
makes  these  suggestions: 

1.  Long-shore  communities  to 
undertake  handling  of  these  fish  as 
part  of  their  war  salvage  program. 

2.  Use  of  town  docks,  or  public 
space,  where  communities  can  pro- 
vide ice  and  storage  facilities  and 
act  as  receiving  stations  for  surplus 
fish. 

3.  Sportsmen's  clubs  to  serve  as 
collecting  agencies  and  arrange 
with  fish  handlers  to  pick  up  the 
daily  catch. 


Minerals  Director 
Cites  Reasons  in 
Opposition  to  Pipeline 

Also  testifying  against  the  pro- 
posal to  build  a  pipeline  from  South 
Louisiana  gas  fields  to  serve  indus- 
trial plants  and  domestic  needs  in 
the  Tennessee-Alabama  area  was 
H.  W.  Bell,  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Division  of  the  Conservation  De- 
partment, who  represented  Conser- 
vation Commissioner  Joseph  L. 
McHugh. 

In  opposing  the  application  of  the 
Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmission 
Company  for  building  the  pipeline, 
Mr.  Bell  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  natural  gas  in  Louisiana  to  help 
industries  within  the  state  and  fur- 
ther gave  testimony  to  show  that 
future  supply  of  gas  within  the 
state  would  be  seriously  curtailed 
by   the   proposed   pipeline. 

He  pointed  out  that  authorities 
have  stated  natural  gas  will  be 
much  in  demand  in  the  future  as 
raw  materials  for  important  prod- 
ucts and  gave  a  list  of  important 
chemical  derivatives  from  natural 
gas  or  casing-head  gas.  Some  of 
these   are   as  follows: 

Aviation  gasoline,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, explosives,  plastics,  solvents, 
lubricants,  fertilizers,  anaesthetics, 
acetylene,  plant  life  promoters. 

"The  greatly  expanded  use  of 
Louisiana  gas  for  the  above  and 
possibly  other  products  in  the  near 
future  is  a  part  of  a  plan  for  indus- 
trial expansion,"  Mr.  Bell  testified. 
"It  is  not  a  matter  of  importing 
appreciable  amounts  of  supplemen- 
try  material — the  needed  raw  mate- 
rial is  at  hand. 

"The  efficient  conservation  of  oil 
and  gas  reserves  entails  detailed 
studies  on  each  and  every  under- 
ground accumulation  as  no  two  are 
exactly  alike.  Advantage  must  be 
taken  of  an  understanding  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  forces  relat- 
ing between  the  oil,  gas,  water,  and 
reservoir  material,  and  also  the 
changes  of  reactance  due  to  a 
change  of  conditions  after  produc- 
tion has  started. 

"The  beneficial  use  of  Louisiana 
gas  within  the  State  is  on  the  in- 
crease. It  has  been  shown  that  our 
conservation  program  would  be  up- 
set and  materially  vitiated  if  Appli- 
cant's proposal  is  granted.  After  a 
large  investment  is  made  for  inter- 
state pipeline  facilities,  it  becomes 
difficult  or  unjust  to  ask  for  stop- 
page. Therefore,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Intervenor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  of  Louisiana, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  application 
should  be  denied,"  Mr.  Bell  stated. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
some  time  past  the  Department  ha: 
been  working  on  plans  to  makii 
available  to  schools  textbooks  per 
taining  to  Louisiana  resources. 

In  connection  with  this  plan,  th 
Department  has  recently  made 
survey  of  conservation  educatioi 
work  and  textbooks  in  other  state, 
and  this  information  is  being  com 
piled  for  review  and  study. 

The  Department  has  for  the  pas 
two  years  been  sponsoring  specia 
conservation  courses  at  Louisiani 
State  University  and  other  stati 
colleges  to  make  available  fra 
teachers  a  special  course  of  study  ii 
conservation  during  the  summer 
This  program  is  to  better  trail 
and  qualify  teachers  for  the  job  o 
instructing  the  youth  on  Louisian; 
conservation  subjects. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  prepay 
the  way  for  eventual  textbooks  oi> 
Louisiana  conservation,  the  Deparl 
ment's  Division  of  Education  ha 
for  the  past  two  years  been  sendim 
each  month  to  all  the  schools  in  thj 
state  a  specially  written  and  pre 
pared  pamphlet  dealing  with  par 
ticular  phases  of  conservation,  sue! 
as  forestry,  birds,  wildlife,  etc 
Likewise  the  libraries  of  each  schotf 
have  been  supplied  with  copies  o 
all  conservation  publications  put1 
lished  during  the  past  two  yeari 
and  all  schools  in  the  State  receiv 
each  month  a  copy  of  the  Deparl 
ment's  official  publication,  Tlffi 
Louisiana   Conservationist. 

"We  realize  the  importance  o 
conservation  education  in 
schools  and  that  is  one  of  out 
major  programs,"  declared  Consen 
vation  Commissioner  Joseph  I 
McHugh. 


WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 
TO  HEAR  ABOUT  VALUES 
OF  LOUISIANA  MUSKRA^ 

James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chie' 
Biologist  of  the  Department  of  Cot 
servation,  will  tell  the  North  AmerS 
can  Wildlife  Conference  about  th 
value  of  Louisiana  muskrat  as  I 
food.  Dr.  Gowanloch  will  atten> 
the  eighth  annual  North  America:| 
Wildlife  Conference  to  be  held  1 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  February  15tl 
16th  and  17th. 

Dr.  Gowanloch  has  also  been  ii 
vited  to  attend  a  special  conferencl 
called  by  the  National  Researc' 
Council  in  Washington  to  discus 
better  utilization  and  conservatiol 
of  resources  of  the  sea  and  inlaru 
waters  in  the  war  effort. 

The  Conference  will  be  held  1 
the  Board  room  of  the  Nations 
Academy  of  Sciences  Building  II 
Washington,  beginning  on  Mondai, 
morning,  February  15th.  Following 
the  Conference  in  Washington  Di'i 
Gowanloch  plans  to  fly  to  Denve. 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Nort 
American  Wildlife  Conference  whiC' 
will  extend  through  February  17tl 
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GROUND  WATER  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  LOUISIANA'S  WAR  EFFORT 


By  J.  C.  MAHER 
Although  ground  water  has  not 
been  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
Louisiana's  valuable  natural  re- 
sources, its  importance  quickly  be- 
came apparent  when  sites  were 
sought  for  cantoments,  air  bases, 
storage  depots,  and  war  industries 
during  the  past  two  years.  A  ground- 
water supply  was  specified  for  most 
military  construction  because  of  the 


rapidity  with  which  wells  may  be 
drilled,  the  economy  in  both  money 
and  critical  materials,  and  the  low 
operating  cost.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  the  areas  of  Louisiana 
in  which  large  supplies  of  ground 
water  are  now  used.  The  water  re- 
quirements at  the  military  establish- 
ments range  from  100  to  150  gallons 
per  man.  At  the  industrial  sites 
where  cooling  processes  are  neces- 


Muskrat   pelts   on   stretchers   hanging   out   to   dry.     This   is   a   familiar   scene 

trapping    villages    along    the    South     Louisiana    coast.      Louisiana    annually 

rnishes  47  per  cent  of  all   muskrat  taken   in   the   United   States. 


dignitaries  Give  Louisiana  Muskrat 
Approval  At  Washington  Luncheon 

Louisiana  muskrat  as  a  food 
pared  high  in  public  favor  during 
jcent  weeks  and  the  prediction  is 
■eely  being  made  that  by  next  year 
rrangements  will  have  been  per- 
icted  to  utilize  Louisiana's  entire 
early  catch  of  between  six  to  seven 
■illion  muskrats  for  food. 

Through  arrangements  made  by 
ongressman  James  Domengeaux  of 
le  Third  Congressional  District  and 
ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Conser- 
ition  Department,  official  Wash- 
igton  sampled  Louisiana  muskrat 
jcently  and  pronounced  it  okay 
Jth  a  capital  "O."  A  muskrat 
;ncheon  was  held  on  January  30th 
|  the  House  Restaurant  at  the 
ipitol  in  Washington  attended  by 
Ich  high  officials  as  Vice-President 
jsnry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
jjriculture  and  Food  Administrator 
jaude  Wickard,  Speaker  of  the 
puse  Sam  Rayburn  and  others, 
iveral  dozen  choice  Louisiana 
pskrat  were  shipped  to  Washing- 
n  especially  for  the  occasion 
rough  arrangements  made  by 
mservation  Commissioner  Joseph 

McHugh. 

Others  in  attendance  at  the  Wash- 
Eton  muskrat  luncheon  were 
feeph  Martin,  minority  leader; 
ibert  Ramspeck,  majority  whip; 
jpresentatives  J.  Hardin  Petersen, 
,djo  Cravens,  William  Colmer,  Dan 
pGhee,  P.  Edward  Hebert,  Paul 
^.loney,  Overton  Brooks,  Charles 
fcKenzie,  James  Morrison,  Henry 
Jrcade,  Jr.,  A.  Leonard  Allen,  Will 
|gers;  Clarence  Bourg,  Corporal 
bert  Meyers  and  George  Crouchet. 
Muskrat  luncheons  have  also  been 
Id  in  New  York  and  other  cities 
;ording  to  information  received 
the  Conservation  Department, 
iskrat  recipes  were  featured   on 


several  radio  programs  in  New 
Orleans  and  elsewhere  and  food 
editors  of  several  newspapers  have 
awarded  prizes  for  the  best  muskrat 
recipes. 

That  the  Louisiana  muskrat  has 
been  featured  in  practically  all  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  country 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  several  weeks  the  Conser- 
vation Department  has  been  receiv- 
ing newspaper  clippings  from  many 
eastern  and  middle  western  news- 
papers as  well  as  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  muskrat  from  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Associated  Press  has  sent  out 
several  features,  pictures  and  stories 
on  muskrats  and  trapping  in  Louisi- 
ana; so  has  also  the  United  Press; 
the  International  News  Service; 
Acme  News  Service,  and  others.  A 
feature  on  the  Louisiana  muskrat 
also  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Yank,  the  Army  weekly  newspaper. 
In  the  meantime  the  buying  and 
selling  of  muskrats  has  taken  on  a 
boom  aspect.  Many  people  have 
recently  gone  into  the  business  of 
buying  and  picking  up  muskrat  car- 
casses from  trappers  and  placing 
them  in  cold  storage  plants.  Like- 
wise, the  demand  for  frozen  musk- 
rat  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has 
considerably  increased  during  re- 
cent weeks  and  one  local  dealer 
recently  informed  the  Conservation 
Department  that  he  is  selling  musk- 
rats  as  fast  as  he  can  get  them 
dressed  and  frozen. 

Typical  of  the  many  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment during  recent  weeks  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  the  one 
received  by  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  L.  McHugh  from 
(Continued  to  page  S,  column  3) 


EXPLANATION 


MAP   OF    LOUISIANA   SHOWING   AREAS    IN   WHICH 
LARGE   SUPPLIES  OF  GROUNDWATER   ARE  USED. 


sary,  ground  water  is  particularly 
in  demand  because  of  its  lower 
temperature  during  the  summer,  and 
at  some  manufacturing  plants,  such 
as  paper  mils,  it  is  needed  because 
of  its  clarity  and  constant  mineral 
content.  The  water  requirements  of 
the  various  industrial  processes  are 
enormous,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  production  of  one  gallon 
of  aviation  gasoline  requires  25  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  the  manufacture 
of  one  pound  of  powder  requires 
100  gallons  of  water. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  military 
and  industrial  expansion  in  this 
state  since  1940,  the  total  consump- 
tion of  ground  water  has  increased 
about  10  per  cent,  or  approximately 
50  million  gallons  a  day.  This  in- 
crease unfortunately  is  not  distrib- 
uted equally  over  the  entire  state 
and,  for  that  reason,  it  may  be 
expected  to  aggravate  existing 
water  problems  and  to  produce  new 
ones  in  local  areas  of  over-draft. 
Such  problems  are  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Geological  Survey, 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, U.   S.  Department  of  Interior. 


These  ground-water  investigations 
were  begun  in  1938  to  prepare  re- 
ports on  ground-water  resources  of 
each  parish  in  the  state.  To  date  re- 
ports have  been  written  on  Rapides, 
Grant,  LaSalle,  Caddo,  Bossier,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  Acadia  Parishes. 
Special  studies  have  been  made  at 
Alexandria,  Bunkie,  Colfax,  Natchi- 
toches, Baton  Rouge,  New  Orleans, 
Camp  Livingston,  Camp  Beauregard, 
Camp  Claiborne,  and  Esler  Field. 
Preliminary  investigations  are  now 
underway  at  Camp  Polk  and  Lake 
Charles,  and  in  St.  Tammany 
Parish.  Since  July  1,  1940,  a  total 
of  85  confidential  reports  have  been 
prepared  on  ground-water  conditions 
at  sites  for  war  construction.  A 
total  of  53  reports  were  made  to 
the  War  Department,  11  to  the  Navy 
Department,  one  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  20  to  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  con- 
nected  with  the  war  effort. 

The  effectiveness  of  proper  ground- 
water investigations  is  indicated  by 
the  successful  completion  of  a  new 
well  field  at  Alexandria  following 
recommendations  contained  in  re- 
(Continued  to  page  8,  column  4) 
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QUAIL  PROJECT 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
"Realizing  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  maintaining  existing  and 
creating  new  wildlife  habitat  on 
farm  lands,  the  supervisors  and 
other  farmers  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  are  desirous  of  doing 
every  everything  possible  for  the 
betterment  of  wildlife  as  land  use 
changes  are  made  through  the  ap- 
plication of  the  district  programs. 
"There  is  usually  an  area  of  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  feet,  where 
cultivated  lands  adjoin  woodland, 
which  fail  to  produce  profitable 
yields  of  the  crop  planted.  If  the 
farmer  fails  to  continue  to  plow  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  timber,  the  wood- 
land soon  encroaches  upon  the  non- 
productive area  and  thus  continues 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  cultivated 
land  in  the  field. 

"If  he  continues  to  cultivate  the 
area  in  an  effort  to  keep  down  the 
trees,  he  not  only  does  not  get  pay 
for  his  efforts,  but  in  many  cases 
creates  an  erosion  hazard  which 
in  turn  reduces  the  amount  of  cul- 
tivated land,  and  also  destroys  valu- 
able border  strips  which  would  be 
of  great  value  to  quail  as  food  and 
cover  areas  if  the  proper  practice 
were  used.  This  will  apply  to  ditch 
banks,  turnrows,  and  fence  rows  as 
well. 

"Investigations  made  on  Louisiana 
Project  No.  2-R,  have  shown  that 
the  bobwhite  quail  population  in 
Louisiana  is  relatively  low.  This 
can  be  attributed  to  the  above  men- 
tioned practice  and  also  to  clean 
farming.  This  has  caused  the 
elimination  of  areas  which  might 
provide  adequate  food  and  cover 
for  quail.  The  thirteen  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  of  Louisiana  are 
cognizant  of  this  fact  and  are  de- 
sirous of  Federal  Aid  in  securing 
technical  and  material  aid  in  com- 
bating this  type  of  farming  and 
returning  to  such  areas  adequate 
food  and  cover  for  bobwhite  quail. 
"Each  Soil  Conservation  District 
has  in  its  provision  individual  farm 
plans  including  wildlife  conserva- 
tion practices  with  all  farms  in 
agreement  with  its  service.  Indi- 
vidual farm  plans  indicating  con- 
servation methods  needed  are  de- 
signed by  the  districts,  and  it 
enters  into  separate  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  various  owners 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

"Wildlife  Restoration  is  an  im- 
portant segment  in  the  formulation 
of  such  plans,  and  the  district  pro- 
gram affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation to  utilize  detailed  surveys 
and  other  data  already  available  at 
no  cost  to  it  for  the  conducting  of 
food  and  cover  plantings. 

"The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
also  has  wildlife  technicians  in  each 
district  to  aid  in  the  technical 
supervision  of  the  plantings.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  that  1,942 
cooperative  farms  (this  number  has 


applied  through  their  District 
Supervisors)  secure  material  and 
technical  aid  in  the  thirteen  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  named  above, 
and  that  these  farms  be  censured 
before  and  after  planting  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"It  has  been  determined  by  in- 
vestigations conducted  by  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  and 
investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  quail  will  not  feed 
far  from  adequate  cover,  regardless 
of  the  abundance  of  food  that  may 
be  available  at  a  distance  from  such 
protection. 

"Therefore,  the  planting  of  field 
border  strips,  turnrows,  ditch  banks 
and  fence  rows  to  some  food  and 
cover  producing  plants,  preferably 
the  Lespedezas,  will  extend  the 
available  range  of  quails  apprecia- 
bly, while  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nating a  serious  erosion  hazard. 

"It  is  planned  to  have  these  co- 
operative farms  so  located  in  each 
of  the  districts  that  they  may  be 
readily  inspected  by  interested  land- 
owners living  within  that  district. 
It  is  conceived  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  that  this  statewide 
coverage  of  demonstrational  farms 
will  more  quickly  and  thoroughly 
disseminate  practical  methods  of 
quail  management.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther conceived  that  the  plan  out- 
lined will  be  of  great  practical  value 
and  much  less  expensive  than  con- 
centrating its  efforts  in  one  of  two 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  and  con- 
ducting therein  an  intensive  plant- 
ing program. 

"In  many  of  the  southeastern 
states  the  farmers  have  found  that 
Lespedeza  sericea  has  proved  very 
valuable  for  quail  food  and  cover 
when  used  on  borders  between  cul- 
tivated lands,  ditch  banks,  turn- 
rows,  fencerows  and  woodlands. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  equally  satisfactory  results 
could  be  obtained  in  Louisiana  from 
this  plant  if  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  success  as  it  is  being 
given  in  other  southern  states. 

"In  order  to  secure  sufficient 
quantities  of  Lespedeza  sericea 
seed  to  give  success  when  used  on 
field  borders  in  Louisiana,  and  in 
order  that  adequate  site  preparation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  plant- 
ings made  can  be  obtained,  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  is  submitted: 

"1.  The  Louisiana  Conservation 
Department,  through  use  of  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  funds, 
purchase  48,550  pounds  of  Lespe- 
deza sericea  seed  and  195  tons  of 
0-14-7  super-phosphate  and  potash 
mixed  fertilizer. 

"2.  The  board  of  supervisors  cf 
the  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
named  above  be  furnished  48,550 
pounds  of  Lespedeza  sericea  seed 
and  195  tons  of  fertilizer  and  that 
they,  with  the  help  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservation  Department  and 
Louisiana  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
distribute  some  to  reliable  and  in- 
terested farmers  who  are  in  written 


agreement  with  the  above  men- 
tioned districts. 

"3.  Selection  of  farms  for  the 
plantings  will  be  made  by  the  Dis- 
trict Supervisor  in  consultation  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  technicians. 
The  technicians  will  aid  in  the 
selection  of  detail  sites  upon  these 
farms  and  will  instruct  the  farmers 
on  seed  bed  preparations  and  main- 
tenance of  plantings. 

"4.  The  seed  and  fertilizer  to  be 
distributed  to  farmers  in  accordance 
with  the  following  limitations  and 
regulations : 

"a.  Only  those  farmers  who  are 
cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  are  eligible  to  obtain 
seed  and  fertilizer. 

"b.  No  seed  or  fertilizer  be  fur- 
nished to  a  cooperator  before  ade- 
quate seed  bed  preparation  has  been 
obtained  and  that  the  owner  and/or 
operator  of  the  farm  has  agreed 
in  writing  to  give  adequate  mainte- 
nance to  the  planting. 

"c.  Plantings  be  made  on  strips 
with  a  minimum  width  of  twelve 
feet  and  on  borders  between  culti- 
vated fields  and  woods,  ditch  banks, 
turnrows  and  fencerows. 

"d.  Seeding  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  pounds  per  acre  and  no 
more  than  twenty-five  pounds  of 
seed  be  furnished  to  any  one  co- 
operator,  unless  prescribed  by  field 
technicians. 

"e.  Superphosphate  and  potash 
mixed  fertilizer  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  per  acre.  (Higher 
grades  of  fertilizers  are  not  obtain- 
able due  to  war  emergencies.) 

"f.  Farmers  agree  to  establish 
other  borders  on  his  farm  as  soon 
as  adequate  seed  production  has 
been  obtained  from  the  plantings 
made. 

"g.  Transportation  of  seed  and 
fertilizers  from  distribution  points 
to  farms  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  receiving  the  material." 


DIGNITARIES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
Chas.  E.  Kellogg,  in  charge  of  fur 
resources  of  the  Division  of  Wild- 
life Research  of  the  United  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"I  notice  on  the  first  page  of  the 
January  6  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  an  item  about  the  17,000 
muskrat  carcasses  that  are  being 
collected  in  Louisiana  for  market. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is 
very  sympathetic  towards  the  use 
of  muskrat  meat,  particularly  so 
during  the  present  emergency.  The 
Service  has  marketed  from  6,000  to 
10,000  muskrat  carcasses  annually 
from  the  Blackwater  Refuge  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  A 
leaflet  has  very  recently  been  pre- 
pared on  recipes  for  cooking  musk- 
rat  meat. 

"You  will  also  be  interested  to 
hear  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  market  for  muskrat  meat  in  the 
Chicago  area." 


GROUND  WATER 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
ports  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  at  the  request  of 
officials  of  the  City  of  Alexandria. 
Similar  examples  of  the  value  of 
proper  ground-water  studies  include 
the  solution  of  a  critical  water  prob- 
lem at  a  large  military  establish- 
ment with  the  saving  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  critical 
materials,  and  the  development  of 
a  supplementary  water  supply  at 
another  military  site. 

The  problems  ahead  in  connection 
with  ground-water  use  in  Louisiana 
will  probably  relate  less  to  con- 
struction of  new  supplies  and  more 
to  effective  use  of  existing  supplies 
but  will  be  no  less  important.  Sharp 
declines  of  water  level  may  be  ex- 
pected this  year  in  industrial  areas, 
such  as  Baton  Rouge  and  Lake 
Charles,  when  production  reaches 
its  peak.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
continuous  long  term  water-level 
records  along  with  geological  studies 
that  serious  water  shortages  may  be 
anticipated  and  steps  taken  to  pro- 
vide additional  supplies  before  pro- 
duction is  curtailed  by  lack  of  water. 
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ON   CONSERVATION 


(From  The  Shreveport  Journal) 
We  have  the  word  of  no  less  ani 
authority  than  Joseph  L.  McHugh, 
Louisiana  conservation  commis- 
sioner, that  the  muskrat,  or  "marsh  i 
hare,"  which  abounds  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state,  makes  a  very 
tasty  dish  when  properly  prepared] 
for  human  consumption.  Since  ai 
meat  shortage  threatens,  the  com- 
missioner suggests  that  Louisi- 
anians  give  muskrat  a  trial  and  tells 
them  how  to  prepare  it  for  the^ 
table.  .  .  .  We  read  that  in  the  city* 
of  Baltimore,  even  without  a  short- 
age of  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  musk- 
rats  sell  for  25  cents  a  pound, 
indicating  that  the  Maryland  folks; 
have  tried  this  meat  and  found  it' 
palatable.  A  New  York  authority 
laments  the  waste  of  250  tons  ofl 
"good  muskrat  flesh"  annually  in; 
that  state,  and  Michiganders  are 
figuring  strongly  upon  making  use*- 
of  the  much  larger  supply  in  thaty 
commonwealth,  which,  with  45,000'j 
luscious  raccoons,  and  with  fish, 
swimming  all  around,  insures  "that 
Michigan  folks  do  not  need  to  go 
hungry — rationing  or  no  rationing. 
There  isn't  very  much  to  a  muskrat' 
carcass,  but  there  are  multitudes  uf 
them,  and  the  Louisiana  catch,  9 
turned  into  trade  channels  for  hu-i 
man  consumption,  would  provide  an 
enormous  total  of  pounds  of  meat. 


